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10. — Considerations sur le Principe Democralique qui regit 
I' Union Americaine et de la Possibility de son Application 
a d'autres Elats. Par le Major G. T. Poussin, Auteur 
de plusieurs Ouvrages sur les Travaux Publics des Etats 
Unis et sur les Chemins de Fer de l'Angleterre et de 
la France. Paris. C. Gosselin. 1841. 8vo. pp.311. 
[Reflections upon the Democratic Principle which governs 
the American Union, and upon the Possibility of applying 
it to other States. By Major G. T. Poussin, Author of 
several Essays upon the Public Works in the United 
States, and upon the Railroads of England and France.] 

This volume has just issued from the press in France. It 
is written by a gentleman well known in the United States, as 
he was for a long time engaged under General Bernard in the 
work of maturing a system of national defence for this country. 
We believe that the revolution of 1830 in France recalled him, 
as well as his principal, to his native country, and that he has 
since resided there. But he does not appear to have forgotten 
the effect of his residence among us. The present work contains 
the results of his observation of the effect of our political in- 
stitutions upon our social organization. This observation, it 
ought to be remarked, was made under very favorable circum- 
stances, and for a much longer period of time than is commonly 
employed by foreigners who take the trouble to write about the 
United States. And if we cannot always fully assent to the 
justness of his conclusions, we can very rarely refuse to admit 
the accuracy of the facts upon which they are founded. 

The title of the book does not appear to us exactly to express 
its character. In the shape of a review of the several portions 
of the remarkable production of M. de Tocqueville, the author 
has taken the opportunity to throw out suggestions of his own, 
which his experience in the United States supplied to him. 
Thus it happens, that whilst he sustains and still more fully 
confirms the justice of most of the reflections made by his pre- 
decessor, he occasionally puts in such modifications and quali- 
fications of some of them, as his long acquaintance with the 
country furnishes. Major Poussin appears to us much more 
democratic in his principles than M. de Tocqueville. He is con- 
sequently more inclined to see us couleur de rose. This will not 
probably make his book the less acceptable to our countrymen. 
We are not sure that we like it the better on that account. 
For, after all, the great merit of M. de Tocqueville consists in 
the singular justness of his analysis, and the impartiality with 
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which he weighs in even scales the good and the bad conse- 
quences of our form of Government. 

There are cases in which a perfect stranger is more likely to 
be just in his judgment of facts presented to his observation, 
than a resident of long standing in a country. For his 
mind is open to natural impressions, the effect of which has 
not been weakened by becoming habituated to certain estab- 
lished prejudices of the community of which he for the time 
makes a part. There are, on the other hand, cases, in which a 
counterbalancing advantage is enjoyed by the long resident, 
through the opportunity which he obtains by the passage of 
time to correct notions hastily assumed in the outset, and su- 
perficially drawn from partial observation. We think cases of 
both kinds can be seen in the present volume ; and that much 
of the opposition of opinion that appears between M. de Toc- 
queville and his reviewer, may be traced to the different points 
from which they view our institutions, without very much in- 
validating the judgment of either. 

M. de Tocqueville is the first European who has taken the 
pains to apply the principles of philosophical analysis to the 
phenomena presented by the social system of the United 
States. The results of his labor constitute, as we sincerely 
think, the most remarkable book of the age. Most particularly 
valuable are they to the citizens of America, on account of the 
liberal yet just spirit in which they are drawn up. The mirror 
which he presents does not flatter like those which are made 
at home, neither does it distort nor pervert in the manner prac- 
tised in England. M. de Tocqueville may have erred now and 
then in his inferences, and he may sometimes have been too 
much influenced in his judgment by the source from which 
he happened to draw portions of his information ; but after all 
he is generally right, and always sincere. The love of system, 
a fault so common with his countrymen, has not misled him, or 
at all confused the accuracy of his moral perception. 

But it is impossible for us, within the limits of a brief notice, 
to go into any examination of the various particulars, in which 
the author deems it proper to correct the judgment of M. de 
Tocqueville. We can only advert to the most remarkable ones. 
For example, Major Poussin is of opinion that there is no 
cause whatsoever for the apprehension, entertained by his pre- 
decessor, for the safety of the United States, from the increase 
of the black race. He thinks the end of it will be the estab- 
lishment of that race by itself upon a remote and separate ter- 
ritory. We are at a loss to perceive the precise grounds up- 
on which such an opinion is founded. It is very true that 
there are some facts made evident by the returns of the census 
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of 1840, which are at first sight calculated somewhat to sur- 
prise the public. We allude more particularly to the diminu- 
tion in the ratio of increase on the part of the colored pop- 
ulation within the last ten years, compared with that of the 
ten years immediately preceding. But we have not yet in 
a proper and authentic shape the full returns of the late 
census, upon which to base any accurate judgment of their 
effect upon this question ; nor, if we had, do we understand 
how they could be made to support the hypothesis of Major 
Poussin. One fact, and one only, is in his favor ; and that is, 
the indisputable predominance of increase in the Free States, 
as compared with that of the Slave States of the Union. This 
does go far, to be sure, to dispel anxiety respecting the power 
of the black race, but it does not remove the obstacles in the 
way of any disposition ultimately to be made of it, like the one 
suggested by our author. Time alone can settle the question, 
and to time we are perfectly content to leave it, without hazard- 
ing any opinion of our own. 

Major Poussin considers M. de Tocqueville in error, when 
expressing the opinion, — not very uncommon among us in the 
more wealthy classes of society, where he probably picked it 
up, — that it is the tendency of our institutions to drive the 
highest order of talents out of political life, and that it takes 
refuge in the pursuit of property. We also regard this to be 
an error, although not entirely without color of reason in its 
defence. It is the tendency of our popular system to deter the 
best educated and the most honestly disposed class of citizens 
from participating in the management of public affairs. But 
the effect which it must necessarily have in bringing into view 
the greatest talents existing in the great mass of the people, is 
too obvious to need enlarging upon. "Democracy," says Mr. 
Mitford, somewhere in his history," though a wretched regula- 
tor, is a powerful spring." The remark has undoubtedly much 
truth. And, however great may be the checks which have 
been applied to it by our tripartite theory of government, in or- 
der to supply the regulator, it can hardly be doubted, that the 
spring was left as powerful as ever. We nowhere see, in the 
United States, any want of ability on the part of those select- 
ed by the people as their representatives, although we may 
seldom meet with that combination of moral, intellectual, and 
political superiority, the result of nature, education, and prac- 
tice of public affairs, without which there never can be any 
thing very durable in the reputation of a statesman. 

There are some other differences of opinion between M. de 
Tocqueville and his reviewer, which we must touch upon very 
briefly. We incline to side with the first in those appre- 
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hensiong expressed by him of danger from the omnipotence of 
the majority, which his critic holds to be ill-founded. But we 
cannot stop to give our reasons to sustain the opinion. On the 
other hand, we think Major Poussin right in affirming, that the 
effect of our system of government is not to isolate mankind, as 
M. de Tocqueville would infer, but rather to strengthen t iose 
ties which bind men together in a common bond of society at 
the expense of the relations of family. We do not believe with 
the author, that our system of government is very well calcu- 
lated for a period of convulsion, and to stand the perils of war, 
nor yet that President Jackson was a good exponent of Consti- 
tutional doctrine. But these are matters which it is impossible 
yet to decide. All that we can tell is, that the two parties, 
which have always divided the people of the Union, radically 
differ in opinion as to the degree of energy necessary to be 
conceded to the governing power, and that experience can 
alone test the soundness of their doctrines, by the proportion of 
success they will respectively attain in the application of their 
principles to practice, when they are intrusted with the man- 
agement of public affairs. 

When M. de Tocqueville ventured the opinion, that democ- 
racy tended to resolve man into selfishness, it seems as if he 
had voluntarily overlooked all the lessons of antiquity, as well 
as the history of the present day. If there is one thing more 
perceptible than another, under a system of perfect equality of 
right, it is the voluntary submission of the mass to the service 
of idols of their own creation. Was it not so in Greece with 
Pericles, and Cleon, and Demosthenes ? Was it not so in 
Rome with Pompey and Csesar, with the Gracchi, and Clodius, 
and Milo, and Catiline ? In ail these instances the democracy 
cheerfully allowed itself to be made the sport of the contend- 
ing passions of their ambitious and aspiring leaders. The same 
tendency has always been visible in the United States. The 
rallying cry of every political party is a name ; and Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Jackson, and Harrison have, each in his turn, 
been the individuals to whom a great majority of the nation 
have bowed as the oracle of truth. Sensible men may mourn, 
and independent ones may grieve at the want of discrimination 
in the popular mind, that is thus perpetually exposing itself; 
but the fact remains confirmed by the history of ages. If there 
is one tendency in a democracy more marked than another, it 
is towards the formation of parties, under the lead, and for the 
support, of some acknowledged chief. The corrective most to 
be relied upon is, that the same species of superiority which 
rallies them in defence of some, commonly furnishes the occa- 
sion for a corresponding amount of opposition on the part of 
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others, and thus the natural effect of contention is to neutralize 
the power of all parties. There has never been a really great 
man in America, whose career has not been marked with con- 
stant and steady resistance. It is the conservative principle of 
the social system, which, as it betrayed itself long ago in a 
small democracy by the singular law of ostracism, so it does in 
a large one at this day by the conflict of personal parties. We 
may regret that the means are so unpleasant, by which we 
keep society steady ; we may fear the extremes, to which we 
may sometimes be suddenly brought by the violence they oc- 
casion ; but, after all, the equal movement of our system must 
be allowed to be maintained by it. And so long as the equali- 
ty of men's natural rights continues in open contradiction to the 
inequality of men's natural gifts, just so long do we believe 
that the only method of keeping the waters of a democratic 
ocean tolerably clear, is, to have them agitated. But this sys- 
tem, so far from isolating man, as M. de Tocqueville would 
have us believe, throws him into the closest of all, that is, a 
party combination. 

But we cannot follow our author into all the very interesting 
questions which he opens by differing from his predecessor. 
It will be sufficient for our*present purpose, to recommend h s 
work to the favorable attention of the American public. We 
understand that a translation is in progress. We would rec- 
ommend that particular attention be paid to the rectification 
of the errors in the original, which are so evidently typographi- 
cal that we do not think it necessary to specify them. They 
are to be found mostly in the figures used as dates and statis- 
tics. 



11. — Writings of Charles Sprague, now first collected. 
New York : Charles S. Francis. 1841. 12mo. pp. 
lviii. and 124. 

A collection of Mr. Sprague's poems cannot fail to be 
welcomed by all readers of taste. In some respects they are 
very remarkable productions. They are highly finished, at a 
time when a majority of writers cast aside all the old fashioned 
principles of elegant composition. Their style is formed upon 
the best English models of an age, when the regularity of clas- 
sical writing was much more highly appreciated than it is now. 
The thought is always clear and definite ; a marked contrast 
with the cloudiness that envelopes a large part of the litera- 
ture of the day. It is rational, well meditated, and temperate; 
and this, too, is a happy contrast to the extravagance, and the- 
atrical study for effect, which characterize the most popular of 
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